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A subscriber, either hoaxingly, or being a person of infinite naiveté, inquires 
—‘ why have we not a National Opera?” To which we might respond by an- 
other query—“ why have we not a National Drama?” Don’t talk to us, pray, of 
the Elizabethan era. The question is, why have we not a drama bearing the 
impress of our present manners and feelings, and showing the very “ form and 
pressure of the time,” as that did of its own day! A volume might be written 
on the subject, and five hundred conclusions be come to. The two facts are 
these, however :—we have neither opera nor drama. To which we may add that 
we have neither actors nor dramatic singers. There is one great tragic actor— 
Macready ; one fine comedian—W. Farren ; one still excelling singer—Braham. 
This is our stock of men. 

We have not one female actress or singer of eminence on the stage, save one | 
who is first-rate in a limited sphere—Mrs. Charles Mathews. We hear the 
name of Mrs. Wood objected to us. She was, it is true, endued with gifts which 
might have enabled her to have reached the summit of her profession—voice, 
mechanical cultivation, personal appearance. She wanted mind; and the result 
is that she bawls, sprawls, and astonishes the galleries, but neither was, nor is, 
nor will be great. This is our stock of women. 

Of authors, the society y’clept the Dramatic Authors’ Society enrols th 
names of some five-and-twenty on its list. They are known by their works. 

Of operatic composers we might adduce, perhaps, ten names. Three of these, 
too, are known, and honourably known, by their works. 

Yet have we neither National Drama, nor National Opera. ‘‘ We all expect 
a gentle answer, Jew!” 

Or does our questioner mean that we have no one place devoted to the pro- 
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duction of English, as her Majesty’s Theatre is to that of Italian Opera, and is 
his complaint of this deficiency solely? So put, the question would become nar- 
rowed, and might be answered after the term English Opera has been defined. 
Now we know very well that when we hear an opera of Auber’s, the music is as 
purely Gailic as a song of Beranger’s, or as the tri-color flag ; that when we hear 
Rossini, he embodies and calls up before us the poetic genius and luxurious tem- 
perameut of his countrymen as truly as the paioting of a Raffaeile their sublimer 
aspirations; and that, when we listen to the strains of Weber, the mystic and 
speculative yearnings of meditative, yet romantic Germany, are as livingly por- 
trayed as her wilder dreams in the pages of a Heine. Now,—laugh if you please, 


gentle reader,—where is the opera in which you recognize John Bull? 
Risible as this may be, we yet do presume, that the inhabitants of a small 


tract of land, which has produced poets, sages, statesmen, and warriors, such as 
the rest of the globe—and we bring the ancient as well as modern world into the 
comparison—cannot parallel, have characteristics of their own, which are well 
worth the studying. We presume that men who have put a girdle round the 
earth, who have carried the lights of civilization to the farthest shores, and have 
furnished history with her brightest pages, have hearts and minds. We also pre- 
sume that their thoughts and feelings have already found expression in poetry 
and painting. Surely, then, they are not so very alien from music. 

Will our querist inform us where there is an English Opera.—We will then 
answer his question. 





We regret that Mr. Macready should not have replied to the questions put in 
our last; and we beg to call Mr. V. Novello’s attention to the ‘‘ Confessions of 
an Organist,” to be published in our next. 

With reference, however, to the former gentleman, we must observe, that a 
correspondent writes to us—‘‘ Macready lost £120 every evening, after the first, 
of the performance of Rooke’s new opera, including £40 extra expenses which it 
occasioned !—Audi alteram partem.” This, now, rather makes for our argument 
of the wrong nights having been selected for its performance ! 





ON THE BEST PERIOD OF LIFE TO BEGIN THE ART OF SINGING. 


Ir is a point of some importance to be able to fix the period of life at which it 
is best to commence the art of beginning tc sing—an art which the constitution 
and state of polite society is rendering every day more indispensable to the educa- 
tion of those persons whose station in life is placed above that of those who are 
obliged to seek their daily bread by the “ sweat of their brow.” This art, until 
within these few years, has been sadly neglected; and even now, there are ex- 
ceedingly few amateurs who have anything but a superficial knowledge of its 
principles or practice. How few are there whose love for this delightful art is 
sufficiently strong to induce them, after a certain period of life, to undergo the 
drudgery necessary to the accomplishment of singing at sight. To obviate this 
difficulty, and to induce the attainment of excellency in this elegant and univer- 
sally pleasing accomplishment, is the main object of the following observations. 

Singing is the foundation of a musical education; all other branches being 
nothing more than an imitation of singing. Every instrument sings after a man- 
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ner, the tones differing according to its construction,— some emitting strong and 
brilliant sounds, others poor and weak. To overcome the mechanical difficulties 
of an instrument, requires great perseverance ; and this ought to be preceded by 
general lessons on music and its first principles: in what manner can you attain 
this better than by learning to sing? While your voice acquires flexibility, you 
are making yourself acquainted with the fundamental principles of the art, the 
sound of the notes—time—a knowledge of the different scales, keys, accents, 
harmony, &c. &c. These lessons form an indispensable preparatory study to in- 
strumental performers, who, beginning on this basis, easily overcome the me- 
chanical difficulties of their instrument. But this is not the only motive which 
induces us to recommend singing as the foundation of a musical education : its 
influence over the intellectual faculties is not momentary but lasting, leaving in- 
effaceable traces through life. Every mode of instruction does not, however, tend 
to the desired end; and we recommend public instruction, in preference to pri- 
vate, where the pupils are taught in classes, a method now becoming common in 
France; the different characters and temperaments of the pupils blend together 
—the indolent are spurred—the ardour of those possessing too much impetuosity 
checked ; the master finds powerful auxiliaries in the emulation of his pupils, and 
in their love of imitation, so inherent in human nature; the more advanced sti- 
mulate the others, and not only attention is kept alive, but the pupil becomes the 
master of his schoolfellow- ; 

But it is necessary to commence this method of instruction at an age when the 
voice is flexible, and susceptible of every impression. For this reason, infaney 
is not only the best age, but the only time in which lessons possess their real ad- 
vantages. The exercise of the voice ought to begin before undergoing its change : 
till this period, the male and female voices are the same in pitch. Amongst boys, 
this change is very remarkable: they either lose the high notes of their voices at 
once, or gradually ; when they become an octave lower in pitch, the soprauo or 
counter-tenor voices becoming tenor or bass. The length of time voices are un- 
dergoing this change is very uncertain, often occupying two or three years, some- 
times only a few months or weeks, and even a few days. : 

Female voices retain the high notes: the change is not therefore, so visible as 
in the male voice ; but nature is not less active. All the opinions formed be- 
fore this period on the future qualities of the voice, are fallacious; for high 
voices become low, and vice versd. It often happens that the voice of a child, 
to all appearance very common, becomes after this change flexible, and full of 
tone and beauty ; while on the contrary, a fine voice turns out poor and common, 
if it is not, lost entirely. Generally, after this crisis, the female voice acquires 
strength, fulness, and sweetness, and by degrees the qualities belonging to so- 
prano or contralto voices. ; 

This period is of great importance, both to the master and pupil; and as the 
manner of teaching has great influence on the change of the voice, it is there- 
fore the more necessary in practising, to be careful not to overstrain the voice, 
which is at this time weak and unsettled. The most promising voices have thus 
been destroyed, and the pupil exposed to the most dangerous diseases of the 
chest. 

The exercise of the voice should take place before the period of its change, as 
after it, the voice remains fixed for life. This manner of teaching singing in 
classes is adapted to the earliest age, as the voices of children are not so liable to 
be strained as they would be if they sang alone. We often meet with persons 
who, educated in this manner, excite our astonishment by the accuracy with which 
they sing the most chromatic intervals. Medical men have given it as their opi- 
nion, that singing has the most beneficial effect on children—strengthening their 
lungs and perfecting their voice and speech. There is therefore, we imagine 
very little doubt, that childhood is the best age for commencing the exercise of 
singing. 
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MOZART’S OPERA OF “ NOZZE DI FIGARO.” 


When Mozart was engaged at Vienna in bringing out the opera of “ Le Ma- 
riage de Figaro,” which was rendered into Italian, from Beaumarchais’s French 
comedy, with great ability, by Da Ponte, there were two others on the /apis, 
and nearly ready for representation at the same time; one by Regini, and the 
other, “‘ The Grotto of Trophonius,” by Salieri. Each composer claimed his 
right of producing his opera the first; the contest raised much discord, and 
parties were formed. The characters of the three men were all very different. 
Mozart was as touchy as gunpowder, and declared he would put the score of his 
opera into the fire if it was not produced first ; his claim was backed by a strong 
party. Regini was working like a mole in the dark to get precedence. The 
third candidate was Maestro di Capella to the court, a clever, shrewd man, pos- 
sessed of what Bacon called ‘‘ crooked wisdom,” and his claims were backed by 
three of the principal performers who formed a cabal not easily put down. 
Every one of the opera company took part in the mighty contest, which was put 
an end to by his Imperial Majesty issuing a mandate for Mozart’s “ Nozze di 
Figaro ” to be put instantly into rehearsal. At the first rehearsal of the full 
band, Mozart was on the stage with his crimson pelisse and gold-lace cocked 
hat, giving the time of the music to the orchestra. Figaro’s song, ‘‘ Non piu 
andrai farfallone amoroso,”’ Bennuci gave with the greatest animation and power 
of voice: Mozart repeatedly cried out, “ Bravo! Bravo! Bennuci!” and when 
he came to that fine passage, ‘ Cherubino, alla vittoria, alla gloria militar,” 
which he gave with stentorian lungs, the effect was electricity itself; for the 
whole of the performers on the stage, as if actuated by one feeling of delight, 
vociferated, ‘‘ Bravo! Bravo! Maestro. Viva, viva, grande Mozart!’’ And the 
little man acknowledged, by repeated obeisances, his thanks for the distinguished 
marks of enthusiastic applause bestowed upon him. The same meed of approba 
tion was given to the finale at the end of the first act. At the conclusion of the 
first public performance of the opera, the audience seemed as if they would 
never have done applauding and calling for Mozart; almost every piece was en- 
cored, which prolonged it nearly to the length of two operas, and induced the 
Emperor to issue an order, on the second representation, that no piece of music 
should be encored. Never was anything more complete than the triumph of 
Mozart and his “ Nozze di Figaro,”” to which numerous overflowing audiences 
have borne witness. . 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Her Masesry’s TuEarre has at length favoured the public with a new opera 
and a new ballet. The first, entitled Lucrezia Borgia, is one of the five hun- 
dred composed on his idle afternoons by Donizetti; the libretto, a slight al- 
teration from a vile play of Victor Hugo’s, termed by the many a powerful play, 
which it certainly is in the way of lying, since it perverts every historical fact to 
pander to the depraved taste of the public for the marvellous and the horrible. 
We were much amused on reading the remarks made by the morning and other 
papers on the subject of this opera, as proving the extreme ignorance of the per- 
sons employed to write on theatrical and musical matters, and the very gross and 
unblushing manner in which error is perpetuated. From the leading journal 
downwards, the writers have descanted on the revolting nature of the subject, 
and have flourished, with infinite complacency in their own knowledge, on the 
groundless traditions which we should have supposed any one pretending to 
education, would have eschewed long since. Poor Lucrezia is vulgarly regarded 
by them in the light of a fiend to whom murder and incest were familiar relaxa- 
tions ; whereas an acquaintance with even so accessible an historian as Roscoe, 
would have shown them that the charges popularly brought against her are alto- 
gether without foundation, They take their rise from the profligacy of the 
scenes in which she was brought up. Not one of the horrible accusations 
with which her memory has been loaded, has been substantiated ; and, it is posi- 
tive, that after she became Duchess of Ferrara, and was thus removed from per- 
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sonal connexion with her father’s court, that her conduct was most exemplary. 
She became the patroness of literature, the friend of Bembo, Manuzio, and others 
of the restorers of learning ; and so fully possessed the confidence of hey husband, 
that he uniformly delegated all his powers to her, when the exigencies of the 
times summoned him to the field. Nay, more, she was not only devout aceord- 
ing to the ceremonials of the day, but beneficent and liberal in her charities, 
Yet this is the woman who is represented in this trashy opera as poisoning half- 
a-dozen people at once in revenge for an imputed slight; and whose life is stated 
by the critics to be too disgusting for representation. Mercy onus! 

Grisi looked very lovely in Lucrezia, and sufficiently fearful in her loveliness 
for the Medusa-like personage the luckless Mrs. Borgia is made; but the part 
affords very little scope for either her dramatic or her vocal powers. Tamburini, 
who enacted her husband, is much in the same predicament. The new tenor, 
Mario, or as we observe him styled in some of the papers—“ this young Pied- 
montese nobleman’”—-sings a couple of airs with some taste and a voice of excel- 
ling richness, but of narrow limits and confined power. He has been drilled 
into an approach to acting, and that is all. 

The music is beneath criticism, and would not have been heard to the end in 
better days. Indeed, there was a time when a manager dared not have brought 
such rubbish before an opera audience—“ those times are past, Floranthe !” 

Of the ballet, Za Gitana, we can’t speak; we can only rave. We mean, of 
course, of Taglioni, for she is the ballet. Not but what it is a very well arranged 
production of the kind, and mise en scéne with considerable splendour. Yet, were 
it a thousand-fold better and more gorgeous, we could think only of her and her 
surpassing grace. There is a phrase, often employed by the ancients, and aptly 
translated by the words—‘‘ the woven wind’”’—and we know of none which can 
better express the sylphid form and bird-like lightness of Taglioni. Others dance 
—she floats in the air. a 

At Covent Garpen, Mr. Macready has brought out Henry V., announcing 
it as the last of his Shaksperian revivals. We humbly opine that he has laid 
out a large sum of money very injudiciously, neither honouring the poet nor 
himself. The chorus, very vilely spouted by Mr Vandenhoff, is restored, and 
whilst he is prefacing each act, scenic illustrations of his words are attempted in 
a moving diorama, very unequally painted by Stanfield. Mr. Vandenhoff is ac- 
coutred as Time, and stands, leaning against an hour-glass nearly as large as 
himself, on a pedestal, from which he descends, comes forward, and expounds 
the scene about to be displayed somewhat after the fashion of a penny showman. 
Pity ’tis that Mr. Macready should have dreamed of trying to do that which 
Shakspere says cannot be done— 

“ Can this cock-pit hold 
The vasty field of France? or may we cram 
Within this wooden O, the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt ?” 


are the dramatist’s words, which have fallen, it seems, on an inattentive ear. The 
very focus, as it were of the play too, is missed; the battle of Agincourt being re- 
presented by a pantomimic, and a very poor pantomimic change of scenery. It 
likewise unfortunately happens that the pointon which the manager has lavished 
his utmost exertions—the siege of Harfleur, at the beginning of the third act, is 
equally a failure; although there is here a very effective change produced by the 
melting or rather interfusing of the dioramic with the actual scene. Yet here 
Mr. Macready chooses to omit the better part of that glorious war-cry— 


“ Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more!” 


an omission, which we consider a deadly sin on the part of the actor. Another 
most glaring fault is, that the English court and camp glitter with splendour and 
the numbers of the panoplied throng, whilst the French are almost deserted, and 
the few followers allowed his Gallic majesty, look, compared with the array of us 
islanders, as if dressed from Bartholomew Fair. Amongst the most Stanfieldian 
of the scenes, we must note the dioramie representation of the mounting the 
breach at Harfleur, and the view of the English camp at Agincourt by moonlight. 
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The play is acted as badly as needs be. Mr. Macready has nothing chivalrous 
about him, and his acting of the gallant Harry is laboured even almost to the 
sensation of pain. Miss Horton’s personation of the unimportant part of the 
boy follower of the Pistol company is the only realisation among all the dramatis 
persone. In fact, the whole affair, although it may dazzle the many, is a grand 
mistake. 

At the Haymarket, Mr. Kean is exhibiting most of his father’s faults and 
few of his beauties. But Farren is there as well; and when he shall appear in a 
new character, we will chronicle him accordingly. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—I was under the impression that dramatic music had progressed during the last 
few years in England, but the events of the past month have tended to make the reverse 
appear probable, while the circumstances attendant on them are of so mysterious a cha- 
racter as to induce me to address myself to you in the hope that in your official capacity 
you may be able to elucidate them. An opera by Mr. Rooke was announced at Covent 
Garden Theatre, which had been a considerable time in rehearsal, and must consequently 
have taken up the attention of the artists employed there for a certain period, and as I 
should conceive not without expense to the manager. It has been stated that this opera 
was performed with success for a few nights, and then withdrawn without any reason being 
assigned An opera, ‘‘ The Fairy Lake,” was also announced to be brought out at Drary 
Lane on the 27th of May, and was alleged to be in active rehearsal in that theatre. I now 
perceive that the public will not be gratified by the production of either of these pieces, as 
Drury Lane has been suddenly closed, and there is not any dramatic musical performance 
likely to take plaée-at any theatre in London—a remarkable fact, and the more worthy of 
notice, as the spring season has been usually considered the most advantageous for the 
production of operatic novelties. Relative to Covent Garden I shall only further remark 
that Mr. Rooke’s “ Amilie” having gained him the full approbation of the public renders 
the measures adopted at that theatre still more inexplicable ; and with respect to Drury 
Lane, it must be obvious that the “ Fairy Lake,” which has been so successful in Paris, 
would have proved attractive in London. Why are these things, Mr. Editor? Can you 
throw any light upon the subject? It is really a musical matter, and one that demands 
consideration. It has been asked, and sneeringly asked by foreigners, why have we not a 
national opera? I shall conclude by making the same interrogation; and let every pro- 
fessor and amateur of music in the kingdom reflect upon it, and inquire—Why have we 
not a national opera ?—I am, sir, your obedient servant, S. V. 





OMNIANA. 


Music, Beans, aND GuNPowpER.—Onr readers will, perhaps, wonder at the 
juxtaposition of the words at the head of this paragraph. They present an odd 
medley, we must confess, although we are knowing to an occasion when all 
three were introduced with surprising effect. The occasion was this. In an 
eastern city, once upon a time, a music-master gave a concert—a concert which 
he intended should be a little touch above anything in the music line that ever 
was heard. One of the pieces to be performed was the ‘ Hail-stones chorus.” 
The concert was given in a church, and the pieces went off glibly, even to the great 
delight of the crowded audience. At last came the piece which the leader meant 
should be the chef-d’euvre. The hail-stone chorus struck up—t'e audience 
listened with breathless attention, until the singers arrived at the passage—‘‘ He 
gave them hail-stones for rain—fire, mingled with hail, ran along the ground” 
—when the whole house were startled with a tremendous rattling against the 
side of the building and the windows, accompanied with frequent and vivid 
flashes. For a moment the congregation were :awe-struck—imagining, no 
doubt, as music, according to the poet, has power to ‘ soften rocks and bend 
the knotted oak,” it had power over the elements also, and had brought down 
a tempest of hail and fire. Before the rattling and the flashing died, away, how- 
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ever, they ascertained the trae state of the case, and a broad grin chased away 
the fearful gloom that so lately rested on their countenances. It seems our 
musician, to heighten the effect of the passage we have quoted, had procured a 
large quantity of beans and a lot of gunpowder, unbeknown to the audience, 
and stationed boys around the house to perform the part of the tempest at the 
proper season. At a given signal, they let fly the beans and flashed off the 
powder, creating as pretty a tempest as one would wish to hear in a dark night. 
The effect was grand for a moment, and we doubt not that the leader felt for 
the time as if he were the very master-spirit of the storm. But it proved a total 
failure in the end, as we presume many will remember who had the good fortune 
to be present on the occasion. 

While we are on the subject, we cannot help alluding to an occasion when 
this same chorus was performed in this city, by the old Beethoven Society, if 
we recollect right. It was at an evening rehearsal, in the old Academy hall, at 
which we happened to be present, when, just as they were in the midst of the 
piece, singing the passage we have alluded to, a thunder-storm suddenly burst 
forth. The brilliant gleaming of the lightning, the rolling and crashing of the 
thunder, and the heavy beating of the rain, produced a most thrilling effect. It 
was, beyond all description, awfully grand—we shall never forget it.—Portland 
Transcript. 

Tue First Itat1an Lapy wo Sane 1n EnGLANpD.—In 1692, an advertise- 
ment in the ‘‘ ondon Guzette’’ announces that “ the Italian lady, that is lately 
come over, that is so famous for singing,’ will sing at the concerts in York 
Buildings, during the season. In April, 1693, Signor Tosi, the author of the 
celebrated treatise on singing, advertises a concert; and from that time the an- 
nouncements of concerts by Italian performers became frequent. The ‘‘ Italian 
lady,” announced in 1692, as being so famous for her singing, was Francesca 
Margheritta de |’Epine, the first Italian singer of any note who appeared in 
England. She came to this country with a German musician, of the name of 
Greber ; and hence we find her, in some of the musical squibs of the day, called 
“* Greber’s Peg.” She sang in the Italian operas, and at concerts and other 
musical entertainments, till the year 1718, when she retired and married the 
celebrated Dr. Pepusch. She was an excellent musician, being not only an ac- 
complished singer, but an extraordinary performer on the harpsichord. She was 
so swarthy and ill-favoured that her husband used to call her Hecate, a name 
to which she answered with perfect good humour; but her want of personal 
charms did not prevent her from enjoying the uninterrupted favour of the public. 
By her marriage with Dr. Pepusch, she brought him a fortune of 10,000/., asum 
which, by relieving him from the daily cares and toils of his profession, enabled 


him to follow his favourite pursuit of learned researches into the history and° 


antiquities of his art. She was a person of perfect respectability ; but never- 
theless, was unceremoniously treated by some of the writers of the day, who 
had no love for foreign players and musicians. She had a sister who came to 
England in 1703 ; and these ladies are thus mentioned by Swift, in his Journal, 
to Stella :—~‘ August 6th, 1711. We have a music meeting in our town 
(Windsor) to-night. I went to the rehearsal of it, and there was Margarita, 
and her sister, and another drab, and a parcel of fiddlers. I was weary, and 
would not go to the meeting, which I am sorry for, because I heard it was a 
great assembly.” The dean frequently speaks of the music meetings at Windsor 
in the course of this season, always with spleen and an affectation of contempt, 
saying, for example—“ In half an hour I was tired of their fine stuff,” and so 
on; merely showing how little even a great man can make himself by talking 
flippantly of what he does not understand.—Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Musical 
Drama. 

A Few Worps As To THE STATE OF THE ART AT THE PRESENT Day IN I7aLy 
anp Germany.—It cannot be denied that whilst the Italian school has no suc- 
cessors to Cherubini Giminiani Coulle, or even to Rossini, the Germans have not 
altogether lost their reputation, and still class among their maestra Meyerbeer, 
Lindpeinter, and Mendelssohn Bartholdy, of whom I have already spoken. I 
think very highly of ‘ Paulus,” considering it a scientific oratorio distinguished 
by a high and elevated strain of devotion; but perhaps the minor key, in which 
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a great part of it is arranged, is peculiarly adapted to the subject, and calculated 
to convey faith, hope, and resignation. I was present last year at the repre- 
sentation of this oratorio, sub dio, in the ruined chapel of Heidelberg castle, and 
shall never forget the effect of the “O Jerusalemme,” the recitative that follows, 
and the splendid chorus (composed of 500 voices)—“ Steiniget ihn—Steiniget 
ihn.” There is another composer who is supposed to have taken up the mantle 
of Beethoven—I mean Schubert—and if the ‘ Seynsucht,” “ Hoffnungs,” and 
“ Schmerzes,” waltzes which pass under the name of Beethoven, be, as is asserted, 
really the production of Schubert, they alone are sufficient to assign him a high 
rank. I was inclined to smile at George Sand’s enthusiasm for these waltzes 
till an opportunity offered of hearing them. We know not if they have reached 
England ; but I forewarn the fair musical readers that it requires soul, and fingers 
that thrill from it, to play them. Meyerbeer (like Weber) lives in a magic world 
of his own. ‘ Robert the Devil,” ill-appreciated as it was at home, is a worthy 
descendant of the Freyschutz, and not destined, more than it or “‘ Oberon,” to 
pass away. Why should I enumerate the multitude of composers that swarm 
in Italy—like ephemera—and destined not to have a much longer existence. 
There was, alas! that I should say “ fuit,’”’—one composer who might have re- 
trieved their character, and brought back a portion of their lost fame ; but he fell 
a martyr to the intensity of his feelings and studies, and whose memory is 
cherished and green in the hearts of all lovers of music—I mean the author of the 
“*Somnambula” and ‘“ Norma.” He unhappily died before his genius had 
become fully blown and developed ; and if we might have judged of a tree by its 
shoots—by the care and regard for his own reputation, that led him, poor as he 
was, not to prostitute his talents for base lucre, or the gratification of an insa- 
tiable—in novelty—public, from him might have arisen anew era. Those whom 
the gods love, die young ;—so was it with Bellinii— Parthenon. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENEE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Hanpveu’s Messtan.—This sublime oratorio was performed on Wednesday 
evening at the Hanover Square Rooms, for the benefit of the Royal Society of 
Musicians, and in the presence of Her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, who gave 
an extra donation to the institution on the occasion. Her Majesty was attended 
by Earl Howe, the Earl and Countess of Mayo, the Earl and Countess of Shef- 
field, Lord Burghersh, the Hon. Miss Hope Johnstone, the Hon. Mr. Ashley, 
the Hon. Mr. Curzon, the Hon. Mr. Fane, the Rev. Mr. Wood, and Miss Wil- 
son; and we are happy to add that the room was crowded. The solos were ex- 
cellently sung by the following vocalists :—‘‘ Comfort ye,” and ‘‘ Every Valley,” 
Mr. Braham; “ Thus saith the Lord,” and “ For, behold darkness,”’ Mr. Stret- 
ton; ‘Oh, thou that tellest,” and ‘“‘ He was despised,” Miss M. B. Hawes; 
‘* There were Shepherds,” and “ Rejoice greatly,’’ Miss Birch; ‘‘ He shall feed 
his flock,” Miss F. Wyndham ; ‘‘ Come unto him,” Madame Stockhausen; ‘“‘ They 
rebuke,” and ‘‘ Thou shalt dash them,” Mr. Bennett ; ‘‘ But thou didst not bow,” 
and “I know my Redeemer liveth,” Mrs. Knyvett; ‘‘ How beautiful are the 
feet,” and, “If God be for us,” Miss A. Toulmin; ‘“‘Why do the Nations,” 
and ‘The trumpet shall sound,” Mr. Phillips ; ‘Oh Death,” Miss Hawes, and 
Bennett; ‘‘ Their sound is gone out,” Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Hawes, Bennett, and 
Phillips. The chorusses were finely performed by an orchestra of one hundred 
and thirty vocal and instrumental performers; Mr. Knyvett the conductor, pre- 
siding at the organ, and Mr. F. Cramer leading the band. The public rehearsal 
on the Monday morning previously was attended by nearly seven hundred per- 
sons ; a convincing proof that Handel’s master-piece loses none of its great at- 
traction. 

Tue Late Haynes Bayty.—We are happy to state that the benefit which 
was given on Friday evening the 7th inst., at Drury Lane Theatre; for the benefit 
of Mrs. Haynes Bayly and her children, was extremely well attended. The en- 
tertainment consisted of Mr. Bayly’s burletta, called ‘‘ One Hour,” played by 
the Olympic company, including Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, with the Rus- 
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sian Singers and Spanish Dancers. Then a concert, in which Dorus Gras, Ma- 
dame Stockhausen, Miss Bildstein, Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss Wyndham, Madame 
Albertazzi, and Miss Romer ; also, Ivanoff, Harrison, Balfe, and Giubelei, sang 
a variety of popular compositions with the greatest possible success. Hausmann 
played a fantasia on the violin, and Richardson, ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” with varia- 
tions on the flute, admirably ; M. Stockhausen accompanied on the harp, Mr. 
Benedict presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. Eliason led a very numerous band. 
Mr. Bayly’s farce of “‘ Tom Noddy’s Secret,” performed by the Haymarket com- 
pany,’concluded the amusements of the evening. It affords us great pleasure to add, 
that all the performers attended gratuitously. 

Tue Misses Broapaurst AnD Mr. Biacrove’s Concert.—A full assem- 
blage at the Hanover Square Rooms on Saturday last was the well-merited 
compliment paid to the ladies and to our eminent young violinist. The pro- 
gramme, independently of the attractions of the béndfciaires, presented the names 
of Dorus Gras, Stockhausen, Albertazzi, Tamburini, Ivanoff, and Mr. and 
Madame Balfe. The novelties of the concert were an aria and a terzetto, selected 
from Mozart’s early, unfinished, and recently published operaof Zuide. Madame 
Stockhausen sang the aria, ‘Trostlos Schluchzet Philomel,” to very listless 
hearers; but the terzetto, ‘‘O seelige wonne,” correctly given by Mademoiselle 
Bildstein, Mr. Hande] Gear, and Balfe, produced more animation in the room. 
It is pleasing, graceful, and certainly phrased @ la Mozart: still, to judge by 
these echaniillons, we should infer that Zaide is likely to command a sale from 
curiosity rather than any other feeling. The most effective feature of the 
morning, from its admirable performance, was Maurer’s quartett, played a ravir 
by David, Mori, Blagrove, and Loder. By the by, we were not a little amused 
at the different positions and manners of these players. Those of Blagrove and 
Loder are indeed very similar, as is their style of playing, being easy, quiet, and 
rendering the fiddler’s posture as graceful and gentlemanly as it can well be 
made. David sways from side to side, and shakes his body as if it were essen- 
tial to shaking the music out of the instrument, and Mori plants himself with 
his legs in this wise A, doggedly and firmly, as if his violin were likely to prove 
unruly and run away from him. We were obliged to leave after this quartett, 
which commenced the second part of the concert; but had previously the plea- 
sure of hearing a fantasia by the Misses Broadhurst on the pianoforte, on airs 
from Le Domino Noir, executed with much taste and expression by these talented 
ladies. 

Socreta Anmonica.—The sixth and last concert, which took place on Monday 
evening, was a most unfortunate conclusion of the season. Singers and orchestra 
were at variance throughout. Lablache sent an excuse, and promised his son 
instead, who did not appear, and therefore was our ‘‘ estate the more gracious,” 
since Tamburini, who had come to squire Grisi home, kindly volunteered his 
services. He sang indeed delightfully; but Grisi and Persiani emulously did 
their very worst. The latter, of all things, took it into her head to murder the 
“ Batti, batti;” as to the transposition of the key, her voice may require it, 
though this is a moot point, but why she chose to give the air itself to the winds 
we can’t divine. The overtures, however, and the various instrumental pieces 
introduced, were excellently performed, and so made the amende honorable for the 
disappointments and failures alluded to. The room was crowded. 





OXFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


The festival commenced on Monday, on the morning of which day, all was 
bustle and excitement, and the utmost anxiety was exhibited to hear Mr. H. R. 
Bishop’s musical exercise for the degree of Bachelor of Music. The curators of 
the theatre had very judiciously arranged that no admission should be granted to 
strangers except through the introduction of a Master of Arts; which had the 
effect of making the company very select, and at the same time of facilitating in- 
gress to the theatre. Soon after 11 o’clock the performances commenced, and, at 
this time there could not have been less than 3,000 persous present. The exer- 
cises consisted of a portion of Mr. Bishop’s new oratorio, entitled “ The Fallen 
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Angel ;” the words from Milton’s Paradise Lost, with a few quotations from 
holy writ. The gem of the piece was Phillips’s recitative, ‘‘ Nine times the 
space that measures day and night,” and while it elevated the vocalist at the 
same time developed the powers of the composer. The air that followed “ Is 
this the region ?’’ though bereft of that expression of loneliness and despair that 
characterized the recitative, was equally striking and effective, and the plaintive 
manner in which Phillips gave that portion of it, ‘‘ Farewell, happy fields!” was 
touching in the extreme. On the whole, the composition is remarkable not 
only for its pure melody, but for its perfect adaptation to the words. Mr. Bi- 
shop was loudly cheered trom all sides on the conclusion of the performance. 
The theatre at that moment presented an imposing sight, and it must have been 
a proud moment to the composer, for the number present was unprecedented, 
and the interest excited on the occasion without a parallel. The performance 
attendant on a musical degree has generally caused little excitement, and has 
been attended by a small number of persons, but to witness the magnificent 
theatre crowded with rank and beauty, as it was on this occasion, was a specta- 
cle which none anticipated. 

The first concert took place in the theatre at half-past 4. The performance 
consisted of a selection from Handel’s sacred Oratorio, with additional accompa- 
niments by Mozart. The recitative, ‘‘ Comfort ye, my people,” and the air, 
“© Every valley shall be exalted,’’ were executed with considerable taste by Mr. 
Bennett, and Miss M. B. Hawes did ample justice to the recitative ‘‘ Behold a 
virgin shall conceive a son,” and to the air “ O thou that tellest.” Mr. Phillips 
sustained those difficult though beautiful parts, ‘‘ For behold darkness shall 
cover the earth,” and “ The people that walked in darkness,” with an earnestness 
and skill that elicited loud approbation. In that pleasing air, ‘‘ Holy, holy,” 
Mrs. Knyvett was heard to great advantage, giving it in a very sweet and touch- 
ing manner; and Miss Birch sang the air ‘‘ With verdure clad” with consider- 
able power and sweetness. 

The quartet ‘Lo, Star-led Chiefs,” was extremely well executed by 
Mrs. Knyvett, Miss Hawes, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Puillips. In the air ‘ O, 
Liberty,” Mr. Bennett exhibited considerable energy, and the accompani- 
ment by Lindley, drew down a rapturous encore. Mrs. Knyvett invested the 
air “ What though I trace” with a degree of purity and simplicity that 
powerfully appealed to the feelings, and Ivanoff was peculiarly happy in the 
air “‘ Nobis Omnipotentia.” The recitative and air ‘‘ Ye Guardian Saints,” se- 
lected from Dr. Crotch’s Palestina, called into action the full powers of Mr. H. 
Phillips, and the chaste and touching manner in which they were given was ac- 
knowledged by the applause that followed, and the encore that it truly merited. 
Ilarper’s accompaniment on the trumpet added much to the value of the com- 
position. The admired air “ Let the Bright Seraphim” afforded Miss Birch 
another opportunity of carrying with her the feelings of the auditory, and a more 
finished or chaste performance could not be desired. Here again Harper was par- 
ticularly happy in his accompaniment on the trumpet, and justly shared the ap- 
probation that ensued. The concert concluded with the grand chorus, ‘ The 
Heavens are telling,” executed with the power and effect called for by this im- 
posing piece. Walter Vicary, M.B., presided at the organ, and H.R. Bishop, 
M.B., acted as conductor ; so that in point of guidance, nothing was wanting to 
give efficiency to the performance. About 1600 persons were present. 





PROVINCIAL. 


This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. ‘The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respon- 
sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.] 

Taisute To Bishor tHe Comroser.—We understand that the whole of the musical 
societies of Manchester and the neighbourhood, headed by the directors of the Concert 
Hall, the Gentlemen’s Glee Club, and the Choral Society, have combined for the purpose 
of paying a tribute on a grand scale to the genius and talent of our modern Shakespear 
of dramatic music. The “Tribute” will be given in the shape of a concert, consist ng 
exclusively of selections from his own works. It will take place at the Theatre Royal, 
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under the personal direction of Mr. Bishop. All the leading vocal talent of the town 
and neighbourhood are coming forward with their gratuitous services, and the choruses 
will be on a grand scale, assisted by the amateurs of our various musical societies, which 
have lately become so numerous. This is a spirited undertaking on the part of our 
musical townsmen, and adds another to the many proofs of the devotion to the science 
which is rapidly growing amongst us. No English composer has done so much to raise 
the standard of our native composition as Bishop, and few men have been more neglected. 
That a provincial town should be the first to throw a light around this son of genius is a 
new feature in society, but when we consider the many delightful evenings which have 
been passed here, in listening to the charming harmonies that are interwoven through his 
glees, and the grandeur of effect in his choruses, we can hardly wonder that enthusiasm 
should be excited, and that we should feel a debt we are desirous of repaying. Much of 
his music is still not properly appreciated here, being written purposely for dramatic 
effect, and requiring a good and powerful band. As this will be forthcoming, we antici- 
pate a treat of no ordinary nature. The period is not yet fixed, but we shall have the 
earliest information on the subject, and whenever it takes place, we hope (indeed we are 
sure) it will be a tribute from both rich and poor, an offering to a man whose genius has 
long placed him at the head of English dramatic composition. —Manchester Courier. 
Tue Distin Concert.—Notwithstanding all that has been said and written of this 
talented and accomplished family, every new hearer will be struck with some particular 
excellence in one or the other, peculiarly distinguishing them from all other performers 
in the same line. Nothing but the most unremitting practice, joined to a peculiarly 
felicitous adaptation of lip, could enable the elder Distin to produce such an exceedingly 
beautiful tone as he does, and this excellence, partly the result of long study, seems to 
be inherited by his sons, some of whom in this respect are little inferior to himself. On 
the whole, the citizens of Waterford never had such a treat presented to them before as 
the performances of this highly accomplished family have afforded.—Jrish Paper. 





REVIEW. 


With Lonely Heart. Ballad, written by R. Lowery, Esq. The Music com- 

posed by T. W. Ellis. 

Die-away words, and a broken heart ; with a pleasing melody. 

The Sunny Morn is Beaming. Ballad, sung by Mr. Furness, at the Nobility’s Con- 
certs, Composed and Dedicated to his Friend, Richard Ball, Esq. By W. W. 
White. 

A spirited affair, complimentary to our nation’s dominion over the sea, and 
that may be set down as an excellent after-dinner song, with which any gen- 
tleman owning a decent voice may gratify his hearers. 

The Bee and the Lily. Ballad, by Charles Blondel. 

Airy, fanciful, suited to a rose-wood piano, delicate, white fingers, and warb- 
ling voice to match. 

Oh! Fill the Wine-cup High. Prize Glee, for Four Equal Voices, the Poetry by 
R. F. Williams, Esq. The Music composed and respectfully dedicated to tha 
Members of the Liverpool Beef-steak Club, by John Richardson. _ 

This glee gained the prize of ten pounds in this year’s competition ; and had 
the work been original, the gold medal would have been awarded to it. To be- 
gin with the critic’s sole occupation, grumbling, questioning, and fault-finding :— 
What is meant by the words—“ for four equal voices.” We are sorely puzzled 
thereby, and so ‘perchance will our readers. Equal in excellence, or in kind! 
There are, likewise, some errors which may be slips of the pen, but are awk- 
ward enough. The first motivo is destitute of originality, but is well written ; 
a gross error in harmony occurs in the last bar of page ten, where we find two 
consecutive fif-hs, and some of the closing passages remind us of Vive le Roi: 
Nevertheless, the glee has its merits, and is the work of a clever musician. Oc- 
casionally there is a tone of thought in it resembling the modern German 
school. 

The favourite air—* O there’s a charm in the early morn.” Arranged as a glee 
for four voices, by. William Bradbury.—Three glees for four voices, §c. §c., 
by the same composer. : “f 
These come under ane and the same denomination, not a pleasing one to write, 

n or euphonic to hear—trasl:. 
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The Sun-dial. A vocal quartett. The Poetry by Dr. Watts. The music composed 
by the late C. W. Banister. 


Moral words ; composition every-dayish. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Dear Mother, I remember thee! Dedicated to Miss Eliza Ann Gray. The Words and 
Music by Robert Baker, Esq. 

The Hour of Prayer. Composed and Dedicated to Misses Caroline and Celia Helmore, 
by Edwin J. Wilson. : 

Fourth Concerto for the Pianoforte. Composed and Dedicated to Ignace Moscheles, 
by William Sterndale Bennett- ; 

Introduction and Variations on a Russian Air for the Violin. With an accompaniment 
for the Pianoforte. Composedd )+ dicated to his friend, William Sterndale Ben- 
nett, by Ferdinand David. 

La Rosetta Waltz. Composed and Dedicated to Mr. Edward Huire (of Liverpool), 


by Alexander Lee. : jf 
The Liver Quadrilles. Composed and respectfully Dedicated to James Aspinall Esq. 


by Alexander Lee. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


S1enor Costa.—(From a Correspondent.)—We have been much gratified 
with the sight of a valuable ring sent to the above maestro from the Queen of 
France, in compliment to his talents, and in acknowledgment of a copy of ‘‘ Ma- 
lek Adel,” dedicated to her Majesty. The precious jewel consists of ber Ma- 
jesty’s initials and crown, set in diamonds on a beautiful enamel, around which, 
is studded a row of brilliants supported by two gracefully shaped laurel leaves 
composed of the same costly stones, the workmanship of the tout ensemble most 
beautiful. In addition to this valuable token from her Majesty, is a letter ac- 
companying it, couched in terms most flattering, and expressing regret that Sig. 
Costa’s absence from Paris deprived her Majesty of the gratification of person- 
ally testifying her admiration of his talent. From our own observation and 
experieuce, we can safely say that a worthier object of the homage thus paid to 
eminent talents and inestimable moral character, could not be found amongst 
the distinguished foreign artistes in this country, and we are seconded in our 
opinion by the manifestations already made, in the shape of a silver vase and a 
gold baton, by the individuals now composing the finest band in England, over 
which the recipient so ably presides at Her Majesty’s Theatre. Signor Costa is 
a conscientious musician, devoted to his art, and endowed with every faculty 
most conducive to a proper discharge of the arduous duties of his eminent posi- 
tion, and we heartily wish him health to enjoy his honours, and to dwell amongst 
us. 

Oxrorp Festivat.—We have been told, but we cannot give it credit, that the 
chorus singers engaged to sing at the Oxford Festival will receive only four 
pounds or guineas each for their services. How is it possible for a female to pay 
out of this her coach fare down and up (which we believe to be thirty shil- 
lings outside), also lodgings, which are always dear on these occasions, and par- 
ticularly so at Oxford. Surely Mr. Bishop had no hand in the affair, and if it 
was the Committee’s doings, they ought to blush at it: for, although the chorus 
singers were only required for one performance on Tuesday, they were called 
upon to attend a rehearsal at ten o’clock on Monday morning, were consequently 
obliged to leave town on the Saturday, and could not of course return till the 
Wednesday. 

Rossin1.— Letters from Bologna state that the maestro is in the enjoyment of 
excellent health, and that the Parisian public may shortly expect to be gladdened 
by his presence, 

Paer.—The celebrated sculptor, Dantan, has received orders from the Minis- 
ter of the Interior to execute a bust of the deceased composer for presentation to 
the “ Institute.” . 

Tue Fancy Baty ror THE Benerit or THE Rorat Acapemy or Music, on 
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the 7th inst., was most brilliantly attended by about a thousand persons, among 
whom were their Royal Highnesses. the Duchess of Gloucester, the Duke and 
Duchess of Cambridge, and the Princess Augusta of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Wellington, &c. &c. Great credit is due to Lord Burghersh and the Committee 
for their exertions in making the arrangements, than which nothing could have 
been better, and we are happy to hear that the result has been most beneficial to 
the Institution; notwithstanding the ball was not so crowded as the one given 
last year, owing to a regulation entered into by the Committee, not to issue more 
tickets than the rooms could accommodate with comfort to the company. 


Miss SHirReFF AND THE TRANSATLANTIC CritIcs.—The following criticisms 
are amusing enough; and our criticism on them is comprised in one word— 
Fudge! 

“Tt is as a singing actress that Miss Shirreff bears away the palm from all 
others—her melo-dramatic powers are wonderful; she never loses a single point, 
and fills up the musical pauses and intermissions with the most delightful and 
appropriate by-play—a sweet smile or a pathetic look, each impressive and cap- 
tivating, combined with her vocal powers, are the passports to so much deserved 
favour and popularity.”— New York Evening Star, 12th Dec. 1838. 


‘There was no possibility of gaining admittance to the National last evening 
in any part of the house—such was the result of a week’s absence of Miss 
Shirreff, who makes as great a sensation here as Mademoiselle Rachel does in 
Paris.”—New York Star. 

“Miss Shirreff is beyond all comparison, in our humble opinion, the most 
chaste and accurate in her conceptions of the elevated and ennobling traits of the 
female character, and the happiest delineation of them of any lady whose per- 
formances we ever witnessed.’’— National. 

“‘Rooke’s opera of Amilie again drew an excellent house; Miss Shirreff played 
as well as she sang—need we say how excellently she did both.”—National, 


MISS SHIRREFF. 


‘¢ The time was once when hard-run men 
Would run hard from the bailee 
But now the fashion’s quite reversed, 
They seek the Shireff daily. 


This Shireff owns a wealthy bank, 
Whose nofes are vastly current ; 

A free discount she gives to all— 
Arrests—without a warrant. 


Her process is a simple one ; 
The mode, I prithee go see; 

She wins the people by her charms, 
Then takes them viva voce. 

Her writs are issued every night ;— 
Lycurguses and Solons 

Are captured by her Syren spells — 
She has them, nolens volens. 

Then here’s to her, the queen of song, 
May troubles never cross her; 

And may her notes pass ever free— 


The public her endorser.” —BrEneEpicr. 
From the Baltimore American. 


A Lirerat Orper.—The following is a verbatim copy of an order just 
transmitted from one of the first music sellers and publishers in Boston—the 
Athens of the United States—to a publishing house in town. The original is in 


our possession—sie vos non vobis ! 
“ Plese sir to send by the bearer a musick book with lins and spaces and no 

musick to it for whe wright hour hown.” 

This delightful document, we regret to say, is perishably written in pencil. 
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Tue Casino.—A discovery has been made in this eighth wonder of the 
world, which is soon to be opened, and to out-Paris Paris, that has already set 
by the ears the Duke of Padua, ground landlord, a M. Lesage, also having alien 
on the property, and M. Julliens the lessee, and that will furnish an excellent 
and profitable argument to the gentlemen of the long robe; no less than a vase 
filled with human bones, worm-eaten manuscripts, and “ last, not least,” silver 
and copper medals of inestimable value, turned up by the workmen employed in 
making a fountain in the grounds attached to this establishment. 

Avser.—The situation vacant by Paer’s death in the king’s private band has 
been given to this popular composer. 

Scrise.—This illimitable dramatist has two one act operas in hand—one for 
Marhani, the other for Benoit. 





NOTICE. 


We beg leave to call the attention of our readers to our high editorial resolve, 
to give in future no notice of any metropolitan concert, not previously advertised 
in those pages we so graciously allow for such sublunary matters. Also we will 
them to know (constrained thereto by the requests which each post brings) that 
the puffing system is inadmissible. Likewise give we note of warning, that ad- 
vertisements received after two o’clock on the Wednesday afternoon, cannot be 


inserted in the current number.—Ep. M. W. 





CONCERTS, &e., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
we morning—the rehearsal of the Eighth and last Philharmonic Concert ; in the evening, 
an Opera, 
Monday morning—the Royal Academy Concert; in the evening, the Philharmonie. 
Tuesday morning—Madile. Bott and F. Chatterton’s Concert ; in the evening, an Opera. 
Wednesday morning—Mr. Kollmann's Concert ; in the evening, Mr. Carte’s Soirée. 
Friday evening—Messrs, Card and J. B. Chatterton’s Concert. 








TEW VOCAL MUSIC-SONGS AND BALLADS, 


Title. Writer. d, 
Leave us Not ee 
Come, the Moon Plays on the Rose 
Old Time is Still a Flying 
T Mourn not the Forest. 
When Eyes are Beaming... 
The Happy Home.............- 
England! Glorious Name 
Away in thy Beauty, Away........ 
UE EID. on ccasrnsceececeece 
Art Thou Not Dear 
The Winter's lone Beautiful Rose... 
The Maid of Lucerne d 
The Fairy Queen -Shakspeare.......... 
Our Fireside at Home G. Macfarren 
I saw him on the Mountain............. iv eOs MENG, te beeee ccs boas ces Jolu Barnett... .. 
DUETS. 
The Hour Glass. o0..000. 00000 . .»»Mrs, Hemans.. 
Sunbeam of Summer....... Ditto........ 
Switzerland, dear Switzerland Carpentet.:. 24.5. .0 0 cece 00 J. Blewitt.......0. 
O, Softly rise, Bright Summer Moon...... T. B. Phipps...... 3 
No More the Siren Voice of Love.......++ V. Bellini a 
Listen to Me (Cachuca) 
GLEES FOR TWO SOPRANOS AND BASS. 
sscokape EP GELS Me ROM. cosa, 06 
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The Lonely Ci est i deve bitic ieee tée so os DIO, occ otess ose wuus oe 

Up, Quit thy Bower,........ constesenesed Johanna Baillie.......... T. Attwood ....00. 

The Mountain Cot W. Richards...... 
Published by Z. T. Purday, 45, High Holborn. 
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GRAY’S 


IMPROVED CHURCH BARREL ORGAN: 
In which the defects of the ordinary Barrel Organs are entirely obviated. 





The great and increasing demand for Barrel Organs, particularly in Village Churches, has induced Messrs 
Gray to direct their attention to such improvements in the principle of their manufacture as should render 
them more permanently useful than the ordinary barrel organs laws hitherto been. The main defects in 
tie latter instrument are—the uncertainty of the keys passing correctly over the pins, arising from the brass 
bolt work, whieh, however well manufactured, soon becomes ricketty and imperfect in iis action—the unavoid- 
able damage to the cozged heads of the barrels in passing them under the brass worm every time they are 
changed (from these causes,alune the hobbling performance of the tune, so frequent in the ordinary Ceol 
organ, arises); the liability of damage to the pins on a barrel when changed ; the noise occasioned by bolt 
wok at every change of tune, and the inconvenience, and in some instances, the impossibility of changing 
the barrels during divine service, in which case the range of tunes under command is so limited that with the 
greatest care in the selection aud distribution of the various metres to be set on the barrels, a change of them 
is almost always necessary in each service; for instance, in many churches it is the custom to ‘commence 
with the Morning Hymn, and wien this is the case, the barrels must be frequently changed, or none but the 
limited collection of tunes on that barrel will ever be heard during the service. as 


_ Having pointed out the principal ob- 
jections to the ordinary barrel organ, the 
truth of which they are sure will be re- 
cognised by every possessor of one, they 
proceed, with the assistance of the an- 
nexed section, to describe the means they 
have adopted for their avoidance; pre- 
mising that they do not claim as their 
invention the mere placing a number of 
barrels upon one frame, that having 
been done long since by themselves as 
well as others, in a very different and 
useless manuer, as it retained the bolt 
work, which it is the main object of 













Lift the worm A which will 
raise the key frame and at the 
same time relieve the worm 
from the teeth in the barrel. 


Draw the pin B, and then turn 
the spindle C of the iron frame 
D either way as may be required 
for the change of tune. 





















When the tune is fixed upon l! Messrs, Gray's invention to remove._ 
: Nh 
mneort the pin B, and upon drop- Tate i ld The spindle of the iron frame D be- 
ping the worm A the barrel will \ i) ing cut with an endless screw, a single 
be ready to perform. | ° revolution of it changes the tune on each 
y P | barrel from the first to the second, and 





so on in succession, to the whole extent 
of them (thirty in number), A contrary 
revolution will, of course, produce a re- 
turn to the first or any intermediate tune 
that may be desired, its number being 
ascertained by reference to an index at 
the end of the spindle at C, no belt work 
whatever is necessary, and every change, 
either of tune or barrel, is effected wi 
perfect silence and the greatest ease. 

1e barrels being closely fitted between 
the frame D, all lateral inaccuracy with 
the key frame and the pins on the bar- 
rels is prevented, Upon raising the worm 
A, itis immediately arrested by a self- 
acting sling, and there held until relieved 
by the finger of the barrel turner after 
he has changed the tune or barrel, and 
at no time does any necessity arise for 
touching any part of the barrels with the 
hand, the possibility of «amage to the 
pins (unless wilfully done) is therefore 
wholly removed. 


a 


Uniformity of plan enables them to 
supply these instruments at even less 
cost than the ordinary barrel organ, the 
whole of the mechanism being comprised 
in one package, and may be set up with- 
out the assistance of an organ builder, a 
matter of no little consideration when 
required at a distance from the Metro- 
polis. The instrument ‘is wholly inde- 
pendent of an external case (which may, 
if preferred, be made in the country), and 
may be had with one barrel only, with 
the option of adding a second and third 
at any subsequent period. The same 
unerring principle is applied to an organ 
of a higher class, for both Finger and 
Barrel. 
10 feet high, with gilt pipes, 55 Guineas. 


size larger 70 Guineas. 
90 Guineas, 





No. 1, in a handsome case, 
0. 
No. 3, ditto 





The Instrument may be inspected at the Factory, 9, New Road, Fitzroy Square. 
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E W M USI C— 


s. d 
G. Linley, “‘ The Minstrel Knight,” Ballad 2 
Do. “The Bereaved One do. 2 
R. Baker, Esq., ‘‘ Dear Mother, I remember " 
three,” . oc cccccvcccsccescceccsccere 
Do. ‘The Merry Days, the Merry Days” 2 
E. J. Nielson, “ The Hoar of Prayer"’ 2 
New Editions, with Lithogr. Title, “ Where 
the Bee sucks,”’ sung by Miss P. Horton 2 
Do. “O Bid yonr faithful Ariel fly,” 2 
F. David, Six Capriccios for Violin.......... 
Do. Russian Air, for Violin, with Piano- 
forte Accompaniments, performed at 
the Philharmonic Concerts, &e. &e... 
Do. Variation on « favourite Air, by Mo- 
zart, do. 
W. S. Bennett, Allegro Grazioso, for Piano- 
forte, Op. 18 2 
Three Diversions, as Duets, Piano- 
forte, Op. 17.....+. or ceescoeccrecsce 5 
Overture DieWalduymphe, composed 
for and performed at the Concerts at 
Leipsic,and Philharmonic Society, Lon- 
don. Arranged as a Duet for the Piano- 
forte by the Author .. 
Fourth Conéerto for the Piano-forte 
performed at the Philharmonic Society 8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


6 


5 


Do. 
Do. 


5 


Do. 





GRAND EVENING CONCERT. 
R. CARD (principal Flute at Her 
M P 


Majesty's Concerts of Ancient Music), and 
Mr. J. B. Chatterton (Professor of the Harp at the 
Royal Academy of Music) beg to announce to the 
Nobility, Gentry, and the Public, that their CON- 
CERT will take place at HANOVER SQUARE 
ROOMS on FRIDAY EVENING, June 2lst. 
Principal Vocalists—Mesdames Stockhausen, Al- 
bertazzi, Miss Birch, Miss M. B. Hawes, Miss 
Bruce, and Miss F. Wyndham. Signori Ivanoff, 
Begrez, Mr. Parry, jun., Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Haw- 
kins, and Mr. H. Phillips. Messrs. Mori, Bla- 
grove, Tolbecque, and Mori, jun., will play Mau- 
rer’s Grand Goacettnate for four Violins, with 
grand Orchestra. Messrs. Card and Chatterton, a 
Grand Duet for Flute and Harp, with Orchestral 





Accompaniments. The Concert will commence at 
Eight o'clock with Spolir's Grand Overture to 
Faust. Leaders, Mr. F. Cramer and Mr. Mori. 
Conductor, SirG. Smart. Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, 
to be had of Mr. Card, 98, Quadrant, Regent 
Street. Mr. J. B. Chatterton, 32, Manchester 
Street, Manchester Square, and the principal 
Music Shops. 


MELODIA SACRA. 
Just published, a new and improved edition of 


ELODIA SACRA; or, 150 Psalms 
of David, according to the Authorized Ver- 
sion: with Music, by Ancient and Modern Authors 
(suitable to the most popular Hymns), arranged 
for One, Two, Three, or Four Voices, and the Organ 
or Pianoforte, by DAVID WEYMAN, late Vicar 
Choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. Edited by Dr. | 
JOHN SMITH. Composer to the Chapel Royal, | 
Dublin. No. I. containing 84 pages of Music (the | 
first Fifty Psalms), royal 4to 
To be completed in 3 Numbers. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. Stationers 
Hall Court; Marcus Moses, 4, Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin; and all Music and Booksellers. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


TO BE SOLD. 


A VALUABLE VIOLONCELLO 

by Foster. The Instrument may be seen 
at Messrs. Chappell’s, 50, New Bond Street, where 
other particulars may be known. 





SACRED HARMONIC 
EXETER HALL. 


O* Wednesday, June 19, will be per- 
formed Handel's Oratorio, Joshua. Prinei- 
val performers—Miss Birch, Miss Wyndham, Mr. 
Villing, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Phillips. The 

Band and Chorus will consist of 500 Performers. 

Tickets Three Shillings each, Reserved Seats, Five 

Shillings, may be had of the Principal Music- 

sellers, and of Mr. Ries, 102, Strand, opposite Ex- 

eter Hall. T. BREWER, Hon. Sec. 


MUSICAL SOIREE 
(under distinguished patronage) will be given 
by Mr. Carte at the Concert oms, Hanover 
Square, on Wednesday, the 19th June, at which 
Mr. Henry Hayward, whose beautiful and extra- 
ordinary performances upon the Violin has de- 
lighted cal astonished all who have heard him, 
will make his first public appearance in London, 
and perform two pieces composed by himself. 
Pianoforie—Mrs. Anderson (Pianiste to her Ma- 
jesty). Flutes—M. Folez (from Naples) and Mr. 
Carte. Clarinet—Mr. Lazarus. In the Vocal De- 
partment Mr. Carte will have the assistance of 
Mrs. A. Toulmin, Miss Rainforth, Miss Brace, Miss 
M. B. Hawes, Herr Kroff and Mr. J. Parry. Con- 
ductor, M. Benedict. Tickets, Half-a-Guinea‘each, 
and three for a Guinea, at Mr. Carte’s, 43, Ger- 
rard Street, Soho, and at the Principal Music 
Warehouses, 


SOCIETY, 








PIANOFORTES. 
EXTENSIVE REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
WORNUM, INVENTOR and 


e Manufacturer of Patent Double-Action 
Pianofortes, at the Music Hall, Store Street, Bed- 


ford Square. 
THE PICCOLO, 
sees 30 Guineas 
-e» 34 Ditto 
«ee. 38 Ditto 
«sees 42 Ditto 


Plain in Mahogany,..+.++...0+ 
Best Ditto... ccccesees 
Elegant with Trusses... 
Ditto with Cylinder 
Plain Rosewood...e...eeeeee ++. 42 Ditto 
Elegant......- Pecsecessess eccvcceee 00 Ditto 
COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 Guineas to,....0...sseeeeee 75 Guineas 
POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 Guineas to ................. 75 Guineas 
IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 Guineas to........c00..00 - 90 Guineas 
The above Instruments are well manufactured, 
and all prepared for extreme climates. 
The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high; and 
the Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 
A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers. 
This extensive reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 


price 6s. half-bound | «« New Piccolo Pianoforte,”’ the success of which 


has induced certain Manufacturers to announce 
and sell Instruments ofa ditferent character under 
the same name, by which the Public are deceived 
and the Inventor injured. 
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